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The Self-Determined Learning Model of Instruction 
for Early Elementary-Age Students 

Model Demonstration Project for Young Children with Disabilities Program 

n. Abstract 

The Self-Determined Learning Model of Instruction for Early Elementary -Aged 
Students enabled teachers of young children with mental retardation and other cognitive 
and developmental disabilities to teach problem solving and self-determination related 
skills in multiple districts across Texas and Kansas. Materials enabling teachers in other 
districts to implement the model have been developed and are widely available through 
the Beach Center’s publication network. 

The early elementary years (ages 5-8) are a critical time in the development of 
component elements of self-determination (e.g., acting as the primary causal agent in 
one ’s life and making choices and decisions regarding one ‘s quality of life, free from 
undue external influence or interference,"" Wehmeyer, 1996). Most teachers working 
with students at this age recognize the value of and work to promote critical thinking 
skills, including effective problem-solving, and social skills. There are, however, few 
instructional models that teachers working with young children with cognitive 
disabilities can employ, and many of the existing models are overly teacher-directed 
and may limit opportunities for students to learn critical self-determination skills. The 
project provided teachers information on a model of teaching they can use to develop 
curricula and instructional strategies to enhance skills like social problem solving and 
other social skills, self-awareness, self-knowledge, choice-making, decision-making and 
non-social problem solving skills, and goal setting and attainment skills. 
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Through the auspices of this model demonstration project, project staff were able 
to develop the Self-Determined Learning Model of Instruction for Early Elementary- Age 
Students, evaluate its efficacy to improve problem solving and self-determination related 
outcomes for yovmg children with disabilities, develop user-fiiendly teacher and parent 
guides to implementing the model, and widely disseminate information on the model 
through refereed journal articles, international, national, regional and local presentations, 
and through the web-based dissemination of the guides. The project’s activities showed 
conclusively that teachers can implement this instructional model to teach problem- 
solving skills and promote self-determination. 
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IV. Goals and Objectives of the Project 



Goals, Objectives and Sub-objectives 




Goal 1: Develop the model for grades K-3 


Outcome 




Objective 1.1: Review literature related to development of 
self-determination 


• Available citations found and 
used to improve model 




Objective 1.2: Revise model using information obtained 
through review of literature. 


• Model revised 




Objective 1.2.1 Include developmentally appropriate language 
for students 


• Students will understand terms 




Objective 1.2.2 Identify teaching methods/models for 
use/illustration in model 


• Teachers will be able to use 
model 




Objective 1.2.3 Include parent input as information source 


• Parents included in model 




Objective 1.2.4: Develop collaborative method for parents 
and teachers to assist students 


• Parent - teacher -student 
interaction method in place 




Goal 2: Complete draft version of teacher and parent guides 


Objective 2.1: Include revised model description 


• Model described 




Objective 2.2: Incorporate parent -teacher -student interaction 
suggestions 


• Interaction methods included 
in guides 




Objective 2.3: Distribute draft version 


• Guides reviewed by 

stakeholders and committees 




Objective 2.4: Revise guides and distribute for 2"*^ review 


• Revision approved by 
reviewers 




Goal 3: Conduct initial implementation and revise model. 


Objective 3.1: Constitute research sample 


• Research sample obtained 




Objective 3.1.1: Contact school district 


• School district approval 




Objective 3.1.2 Recruit participants (teachers and students) 


• Adequate # teachers/students 




Objective 3 . 1 .2. 1 Identify teachers 


• Teachers identified 




Objective 3. 1.2. 2 Identify students 


• At least 3 students per teacher 




Objective 3. 1.2. 3 Ensure gender, ethnic representation 


• Gender, ethnic representation 




Objective 3.1.3 Obtain informed consent 


• Informed consent 




Objective 3.2: Prepare for data collection 


• Methods in place for data 




Objective 3.2.1 Ensure adequate protocols/ materials 


• Materials adequate/ students 




Objective 3.2.2 Ensure materials for teachers/ parents 


• Materials adequate/ adults 




Objective 3.3: Conduct teacher training 


• Teachers trained 




Objective 3.3.1: Schedule training on mutually agreeable 
days 


• Training scheduled 




Objective 3.3.2: Provide for substitute in classroom 


• Substitutes paid 




Objective 3.4: Begin implementation 


• Field test of model begun 




Objective 3.4.1: Collect data 


• Scales completed, initial GAS 




Objective 3.4.2: Identify content areas 


• Initial goals set by students 




Objective 3.4.3: Assist teacher in determining when student 
and teacher meetings should occur 


• Additional meetings set 




Objective 3.4.4: Assist teacher in implementation 


• Monitor 




Objective 3.5: Evaluate Model and Analyze Data 


• Model efficacy determined 




Objective 3.5.1: Conduct interviews : student , teacher, parent 


• Model participants interviewed 




Objective 3.5.2: Use Goal Attainment Scaling process 


• GAS completed 




Objective 3.5.3: Synthesize results of measures 


• Results interpreted 




Objective 3.6: Revise Model and materials 


• Model and materials revised 




Objective 3.6.1: Revise evaluation procedures 


• Evaluation procedures revised 




Objective 3.6.2: Obtain advice on revised model and 
materials from consultants and committees 


• Advice obtained from 
consultants 




Objective 3.6.3: Make final revisions in Model, Teacher’s 
Guide, and Parent’s Guide. 


• Final revision completed 
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Goal 4: Conduct second implementation of model 


Objective 4. 1 : Constitute research sample 


• Research sample obtained 




Objective 4.1.1: Implement in Kansas and Texas 


• School districts approved 




Objective 4.1.2: Recruit participants (teachers and students) 


• Adequate # teachers/ students 




Objective 4 . 1 .2 . 1 : Identify teachers 


• Teachers identified 




Objective 4 . 1 .2 .2 : Identify students 


• At least 3 students per teacher 




Objective 4. 1.2. 3: Ensure gender, ethnic representation 


• Gender, ethnic representation 




Objective 4.1.3: Obtain informed consent 


• Informed consent 




Objective 4.2: Prepare for data collection 


• Methods in place for data 




Objective 4.2.1: Ensure adequate protocols/ materials 


• Adequate materials/ students 




Objective 4.2.2: Ensure materials for teacher and parents 


• Adequate materials/ adults 




Objective 4.3: Conduct limited teacher training 


• Teachers trained 




Objective 4.3.1: Schedule training on mutually agreeable 
days 


• Training scheduled 




Objective 4.4: Begin implementation 


• Field test of model begun 




Objective 4.4.1: Collect baseline data 


• Scales and initial GAS 




Objective 4.4.2: Assist teacher with helping students set 
initial goal 


• Initial goals set by students 




Objective 4.4.3: Assist teacher in determining when student 
and teacher meetings should occur 


• Additional meetings set 




Objective 4.4.4: Assist teacher in the process of student- 
directed learning 


• Monitor 




Objective 4.5: Evaluate Model and Analyze Data 


• Efficacy of model determined 




Objective 4.5.1: Conduct interviews: student, teacher, parent 


• Model participants interviewed 




Objective 4.5.2: Use Goal Attainment Scaling process 


• Goal Attainment Scaling 
completed 




Objective 4.5.3 Synthesize results of measures 


• Results interpreted 




Objective 4.6: Revise Model and materials 


• Model revised 




Objective 4.6.1: Incorporate revisions into model 


• Model revised 




Objective 4.6.2: Revise evaluation procedures 


• Evaluation procedures revised 




Objective 4.6.3: Obtain advice on revised model from 
consultants and committees 


• Advice obtained from 
consultants 




Objective 4.6.4: Make final revisions in model 


• Final revision completed 




Objective 4.6.5: Incorporate changes in teacher and parent 
guides 


• Teacher and parent guides 
revised 




Goal 5: Conduct Dissemination activities 


Objective 5.1: Produce sufficient number of Teacher and 
Parent guides. 


• Guides produced 




Objective 5.2: Send information on guides to The Arc Now 
for dissemination to 1,100 chapters of The Arc 


• Information presented 




Objective 5.3: Conduct regional workshops at chapters of The 
Arc 


• 6 workshops conducted 




Objective 5.4: Post information on The Arc’s Home Page on 
the World Wide Web 


• Information posted on web site 




Objective 5.5: Make parents and teachers guides available 
through The Arc’s publication catalog 


• Guides available for purchase 




Objective 5.6: Write articles for professional journals and 
submit for publication. 


• Articles written and submitted 





A complete listing of goals along with project accomplishments for each goal is included 
in Appendix A. 
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V. Conceptual Framework 

Self-Deteirnination 

We have validated a functional model of self-determination where self- 
determined behavior is defined by the function of an individual’s actions or behaviors. 
Self-determination refers to "acting as the primary causal agent in one 's life and making 
choices and decisions regarding one's quality of life free from undue external influence 
or interference" (Wehmeyer, 1992; 1996). An act or event is self-determined if the 
individual’s action(s) reflected four essential characteristics : (1) the individual acted 
autonomously; (2) the behaviors were self-regulated; (3) the person initiated and 
responded to event(s) in a “psychologically empowered” manner; and (4) the person 
acted in a self-realizing manner (Wehmeyer, 1996a; Wehmeyer, Kelchner & Richards, 
1996). Briefly, behavior is autonomous if the person acts (a) according to his or her own 
preferences, interests and/or abilities, and (b) independently, free from undue external 
influence or interference. Behavior is self-regulated when individuals make decisions 
about what skills to use in a situation, examine the task at hand and their available 
repertoire, and formulate, enact and evaluate a plan of action, with revisions when 
necessary. Individuals act in a psychologically empowered manner when they do so 
based on the beliefs that (a) they have the capacity to perform behaviors needed to 
influence outcomes in their environment and (b) if they perform such behaviors, 
anticipated outcomes will result. Self-realized people use a comprehensive, and 
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reasonably accurate, knowledge of themselves and their strengths and limitations to 
capitalize on this knowledge (Wehmeyer, et al., 1996). 

There are a number of component elements whose acquisition and development 
are integral to the emergence of the four essential characteristics of self-determination 
(Wehmeyer, 1996a). It is at this level that instructional efforts to promote self- 
determination will be focused. These component elements include: (a) choice -making 
skills; (b) decision-making skills; (c) problem-solving skills; (d) goal setting and 
attainment skills; (e) self-observation, evaluation and reinforcement skills; (f) internal 
locus of control; (g) positive attributions of efficacy and outcome expectancy; (h) self- 
awareness; and (i) self-knowledge. 

Self-determination is usually associated with adolescence or adulthood. There 
are valid societal and developmental reasons young children are not seen as “self- 
determined. ” The emergence of self-determination is part of the process of 
individuation, e.g., the formation of an individual’s personal identity and the 
development of “one’s sense of self and the forging of a special place for oneself within 
the social order” (Damon, 1983; p. 2). Just as there are identifiable developmental 
progressions in the emergence of cognitive processes or moral reasoning, so too are 
there developmental progressions to the emergence of self-determination. And, just as 
children who have not attained critical milestones in some cognitive abilities cannot be 
expected to use fully mature cognitive schemas, so too children who have not achieved 
critical milestones in the development of self-determination cannot be expected to be 
“self-determined” (Wehmeyer, 1996b). Because young children are not yet either 
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allowed nor developmentally capable of being autonomous and self-regulating does not, 
however, abrogate the need to enable all children, including children with mental 
retardation, to learn and develop the attimdes and abilities they will need to achieve this 
outcome. Self-determination may be an adult outcome, but it is only achieved if there 
is a lifelong focus on its development and acquisition (Sands & Wehmeyer, 1996). 

We have proposed a model of the development of self-determination (described 
subsequently) based on this definitional framework, upon which project activities will 
be built. Doll, Sands, Wehmeyer, & Palmer (1996) stated: 

Newborns do not enter the world self-determined, but instead become 
self-determined through learning across multiple environments and through 
development within multiple domains. It is unfortunate, then, that most efforts 
to understand and support self-determination have dealt solely with adolescents 
and adults, overlooking and sometimes excluding a developmental perspective 
on the emergence of this outcome” (p. 65). 

V. Model Development and Evaluation Activities 
Model Development 

Joyce and Weil (1980) defined a model of teaching as “a plan or pattern that can 
be used to shape curriculums (long term courses of study), to design instructional 
materials, and to guide instruction in the classroom and other settings” (p. 1). Such 
models are derived from theories about human behavior, learning, or cognition and 
effective teachers employ multiple models of teaching, taking into account the imique 
characteristics of the learner and types of learning. Models constitute a basic repertoire 
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for teaching and are designed to increase student learning and help teachers become more 
effective at what they do best - teach (Joyce and Weil, 1980). 

The Self-Determined Learning Model of Instruction. (Mithaug, Wehmeyer, 

Agran, Martin & Palmer, 1998; Wehmeyer, Palmer, Agran, Mithaug & Martin, 2000) 
was designed to provide a model of teaching to enable educators to teach students to self- 
direct the instructional process and, at the same time, enhance their self-determination. 

The Self-Determined Learning Model of Instruction is based on the component elements 
of self-determination (Wehmeyer, 1 999), the process of self-regulated problem solving, 
and research on student-directed learning. It is appropriate for students with and without 
disabilities across a wide range of content areas, and enables teachers to engage students 
in their educational programs by increasing opportunities to self-direct learning. The 
model is adapted from a format developed initially for adolescents (Wehmeyer et al., 
2000), and the student questions and supports are identical for adolescents. However, the 
focus on interests and selecting goals is adapted for younger students. For students in 
early elementary grades (K-3), starting the process of becoming self-determined before 
adolescence gives added time for building the children’s capacity for choice, decision 
making, goal setting and problem solving that are essential for later self-determination. 

Implementation of the model consists of a three-phase instructional process 
depicted in Tables 2, 3, and 4. Each instructional phase presents a problem to be solved 
by the student. The student solves each problem by posing and answering a series of four 
Student Questions (per phase) that students learn, modify to make their own, and apply to 
reach self-selected goals. Each question is linked to a set of Teacher Objectives. Each 
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instructional phase includes a list of Educational Supports identified that teachers can use 
to enable students to self-direct learning. 

The Student Questions in the model are constructed to direct the student through a 
problem-solving sequence in each instructional phase. The solutions to the problems in 
each phase lead to the problem-solving sequence in the next phase. Their construction 
■was based on theory in the problem-solving and self-regulation literature that suggests 
there is a means-ends problem solving sequence that must be followed for any person’s 
actions to produce results to satisfy their needs and interests (Bransford & Stein, 1993, 
Agran & Wehmeyer, 1999). Teachers implementing the model teach students to solve a 
sequence of problems to construct a means-ends chain - a causal sequence - that moves 
them from where they are to where they want to be (a goal state), (Mithaug, Wehmeyer, 
Agran, Martin & Palmer, 1998). 

To answer the questions in this sequence, students are supported to regulate their 
O'wn problem solving by setting goals to meet needs, constructing plans to meet goals, 
and adjusting actions to complete plans. Thus, each instructional phase poses a problem 
the student must solve (What is my goal? What is my plan? What have I learned?) by, in 
turn, solving a series of problems posed by the questions in each phase. The four 
questions differ from phase to phase, but represent identical steps in the problem-solving 
sequence. That is, students answering the questions must: (1) identify the problem, (2) 
identify potential solutions to the problem, (3) identify barriers to solving the problem, 
and (4) identify consequences of each solution. These steps are the fundamental steps in 
any problem-solving process and they form the means-end problem-solving sequence 
represented by the Student Questions in each phase and enable the student to solve the 
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problem posed in each instructional phase. Younger students are able to answer the 
questions, as they proceed through the model, since teachers adapt these to meet the 
understanding and developmental needs of the student. 

The Student Questions are written in first-person voice in a relatively simple 
format with the intention that they are the starting point for discussion between the 
teacher and the student. Our modifications to ensure that young children could progress 
through the questions are described subsequently. 

The first time a teacher uses the model with a student, the initial step in the 
implementation process is to read the question with or to the student, discuss what the 
question means and then, if necessary, change the wording to enable that student to better 
understand the intent of the question. Such wording changes must, however, be made 
such that the problem-solving intent of the question remains intact. For example, 
changing Student Question 1 from "What do I want to learn?" to "What is my goal?" 
changes the nature of the question. The Teacher Objectives associated with each Student 
Question provide direction for possible wording changes. It is perhaps less important that 
actual changes in the words occur than that students take ownership over the process and 
adopt the question as their own, instead of having questions imposed on them. Going 
through this process several times as the student progresses through the model should 
result in a set of questions that a student accepts as his or her own. 

The Teacher Objectives within the model are just that — the objectives a teacher 
will be trying to accomplish by implementing the model. The objectives provide 
suggestions for teachers to enable and support students to work through the Student 
Questions by scaffolding instruction, using direct teaching strategies, or collaborating 
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with students to determine the best strategies to achieve goals. In each instructional 
phase, the objectives are linked directly to the Student Questions. These objectives can be 
met by utilizing strategies provided in the Educational Supports section of the model. 

The Teacher Objectives provide, in essence, a road map to assist the teacher to enable the 
student to solve the problem stated in the student question. For example, regarding the 
first Student Question: What do I want to learn?. Teacher Objectives linked to this 
question comprise the activities in which students should be engaged to answer this 
question. In this case it involves enabling students to identify their specific strengths and 
instructional needs, to identify and communicate preferences, interests, beliefs and 
values, and to prioritize their instructional needs. As teachers use the model it is likely 
that they can generate more objectives that are relevant to the question, and they are 
encouraged to do so. Before beginning the model with younger students, it is often 
necessary to talk in general about what goals are, as well as have students identify some 
of their interests. 

The Educational Supports are not actually a part of the model, per se, but are 
what Joyce and Weil (1980) refer to as the model’s syntax — how the model is 
implemented. However, because the implementation of this model requires teachers to 
teach students to self-direct learning, we believe it is important to identify some strategies 
and supports that could be used to successfully implement the model. The majority of 
these supports are derived from the self-management literature. A variety of strategies, 
such as choice making (Cooper et al, 1992) , goal setting (Schunk, 1985; Hayes et al, 
1985), communication skills training (Mandebaum & Wilson, 1989; Kelly et al, 1979), 
and self-monitoring techniques (Smith & Nelson, 1997; Agran & Martin, 1987), have 
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been used to teach students, including students with severe disabilities, how to manage 
their own behavior. Wehmeyer, Agran, and Hughes (1998) provided a compilation of 
strategies and suggestions for teaching self-determination strategies to students with 
disabilities. 

The emphasis in the model on the use of instructional strategies and educational 
supports that are smdent-directed provides another means of teaching smdents to teach 
themselves. The effectiveness of the Self-Determined Learning Model of Instruction has 
already been shown with adolescents (Wehmeyer, Palmer, Agran, Mithaug & Martin, 
2000). Young children are also able to set goals with the support of their teachers. 

With the use of the Student Questions, smdents will learn a self-regulated problem 
solving strategy to use in goal attainment. Concurrently, teaching smdents to begin to 
use smdent-directed learning strategies provides skills that enable them to begin to 
become the causal agent in their lives. 

Smdent-directed learning strategies are used in combination with teacher- 
direction in this model. The purpose of any model of teaching is to promote smdent 
learning and growth. There are circumstances in which the most effective instructional 
method or strategy to achieve a particular educational outcome will be a teacher- 
directed strategy. One misinterpretation of self-determination is that it is synonymous 
with independent performance. That is, people misinterpret self-determination as 
meaning that you do everything yourself. However, causal agents do not necessarily do 
everything for themselves, but instead are the catalysts in making things happen in their 
lives. Smdents who are considering what plan of action to implement to achieve a self- 
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selected goal can recognize that teachers have expertise in instructional strategies and 
take full advantage of that expertise. 

Validation of the Self-Determined Learning Model of Instruction. As stated 
previously, the purpose of any model of instruction is to promote student learning. 
Teachers use models of instruction to drive curriculum and assessment development and 
to design instructional methods, materials and strategies, all with the intent of improving 
the quality of the instructional experience and, presumably, enhancing student 
achievement. Thus, the first requirement of any model of instruction is that teachers can 
use the model to ‘teach’ students educationally valued skills or concepts. We have 
proposed in this study that the Self-Determined Learning Model of Instruction has the 
added benefit of beginning the process of becoming self-determined in grades K-3, as 
well as in adolescence. Previous validation activities have focused on ensuring that 
adolescents with disabilities achieve educationally-valued goals when provided 
instruction using the model and examining the impact of the model on student self- 
determination. 

Wehmeyer, Palmer, et al., (2000) conducted a field test of the model with 21 
teachers responsible for the instruction of adolescents receiving special education 
services in two states (Texas and Wisconsin). Each teacher was asked to identify at least 
one but no more than three students with whom to implement the model, resulting in a 
total of 40 students (mean age = 17.23, rriean IQ = 55) with mental retardation (« = 13), 
learning disabilities (n = 17), or emotional or behavioral disorders (« = 10). The efficacy 
of the model to enable students to achieve educationally- valued goals was examined 
using the Goal Attainment Scaling (GAS) process (described in the Methods section). In 
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addition to this indicator of goal attainment, we also collected pre- and post-intervention data 
regarding student self-determination using The Arc’s Self-Determination Scale (Wehmeyer, 
1996), a student self-report measure of self-determination, and adniinistered a questionnaire 
examining student goal-orientation adapted from the AIR Self-Determination Scale 
(Wolman, Campeau, Dubois, Mithaug, & Stolarski, 1994). 

The field-test indicated that the model was effective in enabling students to attain 
educationally valued goals. From a total of 43 distinct goals, teachers rated 25% of the 
goals on which students received instruction as having been achieved as expected and 
rated progress on 30% of the total goals as having exceeded expectations. Of the 
remainder, teachers indicated that students made progress on an additional 25% of their 
goal, though they did not fully achieve them, and only 20% of the goals were rated as 
indicating no student progress on the goal. Additionally, there were significant 
differences in pre- and post-intervention scores on self-determination, with post- 
intervention scores more positive than pre-intervention scores. 

Agran, Blanchard, and Wehmeyer (2000) examined the efficacy of the Self- 
Determined Learning Model of Instruction for adolescents with severe disabilities. 

Unlike the previous study, the research design utilized by these researchers involved a 
delayed. multiple-baseline across three-groups design. Students collaborated with their 
teachers to implement the first phase of the model and, as a result, identified one goal as a 
target behavior. Prior to implementing phase 2 of the model, teachers and researchers 
collected baseline data on student performance of these goals. At staggered intervals 
subsequent to baseline data collection, teachers implemented the model with students and 
data collection continued through the end of instructional activities and into a 
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maintenance phase. As was the case with the field-test study, Agran and colleagues also 
collected data about goal attainment using the GAS procedure. 

As before, the model enabled teachers to teach students educationally valued 
goals. The mean GAS score for the total sample was 60, indicating that, on the average, 
students exceeded teachers expectations for achievement of their goals. Twenty-one 
percent of the standardized GAS scores indicated that students attained a satisfactory level 
of achievement, while 68% of the scores indicated that students exceeded expectations of 
their teachers in relation to goal attainment. Only 10% of the students (n = 2) were rated 
as essentially indicating no progress on the goal. Thus, in total, 89% (n= 17) of the 
participants achieved their personal goals at or above the teacher-rated expected outcome 
levels. 

Early Childhood Version of Model The early childhood version of the model was 
developed to provide teachers/parents with a means to enable their students, sons, or 
daughters to become “causal agents” in their lives. As with the adolescent version, 
implementation of the model consisted of a three-phase instructional process. Each 
instructional phase presents a problem to be solved by posing and answering a series of 
four Student Questions per phase that children learn, modify to make their own, and 
apply to reach self-selected goals. These questions were modified slightly to be more 
accessible to younger children and, perhaps most importantly, modifications to the 
presentation of the questions were made using iconic and graphic images depicting the 
themes in each question. Each question in this version is linked to a set of 
Teacher/Parent Objectives and each instructional phase includes a list of Educational 
Supports identified that adults can use to enable children to self-direct learning. In each 
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instructional phase, the child is the primary agent for choices, decisions, and actions, 
even when eventual actions are adult-directed. 

The Teacher/Parent Obiectives are the objectives an adult will be trying to 
accomplish by implementing the model. In each instructional phase, the objectives are 
linked directly to the Student Questions . These objectives can be met by utilizing 
strategies provided in the Educational Supports section of the model. The Teacher/Parent 
Objectives provide, in essence, a road map to assist the adult to enable the student to 
solve the problem stated in the student question. 

The Educational Supports identify instructional strategies that can be 
implemented to assist and enable students to achieve their self-selected goals. While 
primarily for use by educators within school environments, there are many aspects of 
these instructional strategies that could be used by parents and family members. 

The characteristics of young children in these areas impact the implementation of 
the model with this population. As stressed earlier, young children are not ready to 
independently set goals, are not accurate judges of their own strengths and limitations, do 
not effectively evaluate progress toward goals, and require considerable support in all 
these activities. The purpose of the Self-Determined Learning Model of Instruction when 
used with young children is not to enable them to “independently” set goals, design an 
action plan, and self-evaluate progress toward that goal. Such lofty outcomes are the 
focus for older students. For younger children, the purpose is to begin to engage them in 
learning a process that will, in future years, result in greater capacity to solve problems, 
set goals and so forth. To some degree, the purpose of the model in the early years is to 
provide children with a systematic opportunity to participate in instructional activities 
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that revolve around problem solving, to think further about their strengths and limitations, 
to participate in goal setting and the implementation of an action plan to achieve that 
goal, and to engage in some rudimentary self-evaluation. So, for example, activities in 
which students in grades K - 3 can engage when their teacher or parent uses the model to 
teach specific skills include the identification of multiple options for setting goals and 
solving problems, and the identification of abilities and interests, evaluation of choices 
and decisions for efficacy. All of these activities are consistent with the principles of 
developmentally appropriate practices. 

The model has been developed primarily for implementation within educational 
settings, but we believe that by incorporating the steps of the model into day-to-day 
interactions with their son or daughter, parents and family members can enable them to 
become more self-determined and, eventually, to become more autonomous and 
independent. There are innumerable circumstances within the home when children need 
to identify what they want or need to do and how they might achieve that outcome. 
Particularly in the preschool and early elementary years, it is important to involve 
children in such activities, enabling them to identify their interests, strengths and 
limitations, supporting them to identify a goal related to this identification process, and 
enabling them to take steps to achieve that goal, while engaging in some rudimentary 
self-evaluation along the way. Practically speaking, it is in the home where most of us 
learn how to set and attain goals, make decisions and express preferences. 

Evaluation of the Early Childhood Version 




Participants 
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The primary audience for a model of instruction is teachers. Fourteen teachers 
from two states (Texas and Kansas) were recruited to implement the Early Elementary 
version of the Self-Determined Learning Model of Instruction. Teachers were nominated 
to participate by school administrators and received an honorarium for their participation 
in the project activities. Students taught by these educators {n = 50) were enrolled in 
Kindergarten through third grade in 11 elementary schools across five school districts (1 
rural, 3 suburban, and 1 urban) in the two states (Texas n = 34; Kansas n= 16). Table 1 
provides information about student age, special education category, and grade. Students 
ranged from 5 to 9 years of age, with a mean of 7.92 years (SD = 1.30), and most students 
were receiving special education supports in one or more categories. Children who did 
not have a special education label were either in the assessment process to determine 
special education eligibility or were receiving math or reading enrichment services in 
their school. The sample included 32 male and 18 female students. The ethnicity of the 
students included the following: Caucasian {n = 23), African American {n = 20), Hispanic 
{n = 6), and an Asian student {n = 1). Data were collected during the 1998 - 1999 and 
1999 - 2000 school years. Informed consent was obtained from parents of all students. 
Table 1 

Age, educational label, and grade of students. 



Grade 

and 

Age 


Learning 

Disability 


Mental 

Retardation 


Speech 

Impaired 


Gifted 


No Label* 


Total 


K 

Age 5 


1 


1 


0 


0 


2 


4 


Age 6 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Grade 
Age 6 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


n=5 

3 


Age? 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 
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Grade 2 1 

Age 7 1 1 

Age 8 
3^^ Grade 

Age 8 5 0 

Age 9 10 3 

Age 10 1 0 



0 0 1 

1 0 2 

2 0 1 

1 2 5 

0 0 0 



n=6 



4 

5 

n=9 

8 

21 

1 

n=30 



Total 21 6 5 2 16 50 

* No Label indicates students who were in process of being assessed for possible special 
education identification or were identified for additional support for math or reading 
through Title 1 services. 



The 14 teachers who supported students in the study ranged in age from 26 years to 
57 years of age, with a mean age of 38.78 years. All were female and had between 1 and 
26 years of experience, with an average of 10.71 years teaching experience. The Texas 
districts are located in the Dallas and Fort Worth metropolitan areas, and have diverse 
student populations, including students from Hispanic and African-American families. 
Students involved were students with mental retardation and other cognitive or 
developmental disabilities ages 5 to 8 or grades K - 3. These children received some 
portion or all of their instruction in inclusive settings with appropriate supports. The 
participating school districts enabled us to ensure that children from various ethnic, 
racial, and socio-economic groups are involved, as well as students from rural and urban 
areas. 

Procedure 

Teachers who participated in the study received training from project staff on the 
Self-Determined Learning Model of Instruction, using both large group (introduction to 
model) and one-to-one training. Teachers implemented the model in the manner 
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described previously with the exception that project staff created materials that were 
developmentally and age appropriate, particularly with relation to supporting students to 
address the Student Questions in the model. So, for example, when teachers talked to 
students about their interests as a means to answer Student Question 1, they were 
provided with a Student Interest Form providing a structure for exploring interests (see 
Figure 4). Students were encouraged to discuss what they liked to do at school and at 
home and the teacher helped each student to complete the Student Interest Form. 

Students were encouraged to write or draw a picture of their answers, or teachers wrote 
what the student dictated. Teachers also discussed the meaning of the words ‘goal’ and 
‘problem’ and talked about setting goals and solving problems with the students either 
individually or in small groups. 

Project staff supported teachers throughout the initial goal setting process by e- 
mail, telephone contact, and direct visits. Teachers worked directly with students on the 
model for approximately 2 months. 

Instrumentation 

The Goal Attainment Scaling (GAS) process (Kiresuk, Smith & Cardillio, 1994) 
was used identically in this study and the two previous adolescent studies (Wehmeyer et 
al., 2000; Agran et al.,2000) described earlier to measure goal attainment and to 
determine model efficacy. According to Carr (1979) the “involves establishing goals 
and specifying a range of outcomes or behaviors that would indicate progress toward 
achieving those goals” (p. 89). Each student’s GAS scale was prepared with 5 potential 
outcomes identified by the student and/or the teacher as soon as the individual goals were 
set using the model. These outcomes determine a continuum for knowing when a goal is 
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achieved, from the most unfavorable to the most favorable outcomes on a five-point 
scale. The mid-point on this scale is the expected outcome', that is, what would teachers 
consider a satisfactory outcome from the instructional process. Using a raw-score 
conversion key for numerical values assigned to each outcome level for the Goal 
Attainment Scaling developed by Cardillo (1994), raw scores can be converted to 
standardized T-scores with a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10 to allow 
comparison between goal areas and subjects, independent of the particular goal area. 

When instructional activities were completed, the teacher returned to the 5 
potential GAS outcomes and identified the outcome that most closely matched the 
student’s actual achievement, and the researcher asked the student about their outcome. 
The research team talked with students and assisted them in selecting the outcome 
description that was closest to their perception of goal completion independent of the 
teacher’s evaluation. Students from K-Grade 3 were able to discuss their goal progress, 
since they had just completed Phase 3 of the model questions, essentially a series of 
questions to support evaluation. Scoring based on the GAS process, as described 
previously, was then completed. Research personnel also gathered information on student 
knowledge about an understanding of ‘goals’ and ‘interests’ using questions asked before 
and after using the model. These questions were adapted from the American Institutes for 
Research Self-Determination Scale (Wolman, Campeau, Dubois, Mithaug & Stolarski, 
1994). The students were asked whether they knew what the word ‘interest’ meant, 
whether they could name one of their interests, whether they knew what the word ‘goal’ 
meant, and whether they could give an example of a goal, yielding a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 




response for each question. 
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To gather social validation information, after data collection was completed, the 
14 teachers filled out a 16- item questionnaire reporting their opinions about the Self- 
Determined Learning Model of Instruction. Students were asked how they felt about their 
goal outcomes. 

VT. Model Evaluation Findings 

Results 

Model Efficacy. The mean teacher-rated GAS score was 52.90 (ranging from 30 - 
70). The mean student-rated GAS score was 54.30 (ranging from 40 to 70). Both means 
indicate that goal attainment was, on average, at or slightly above what was expected by 
teachers (who determined the original outcomes). Table 2 provides Goal Attainment 
Scaling scores by grade level and special education category. In all, only 12% of teacher- 
rated goals were at or below 40, with 34% rated at 60 or higher, indicating that more 
students exceeded expectations than failed to achieve them. There were no significant 
differences between student and teacher GAS scores on a paired-sample t-test, however, 
the average scores for students with mental retardation were rated somewhat higher by 
students than by teachers. 

Table 2 

Student and Teacher Average Ratings of GAS on Goals Set Using the SDLMI. 



Grade or Disability Category 


Mean GAS Score* 


Mean GAS Score* 




(Student Rated) 


(Teacher Rated) 


K (n = 5) 


50.00 


56.00 


Grade (n=6) 


60.00 


60.83 
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2"*' Grade (n=9) 


55.50 


51.11 


3'^'* Grade (n=30) 


53.50 


51.33 


Learning Disability (n = 21) 


54.28 


51.66 


Speech Impairment (n = 5) 


59.00 


63.00 


Gifted (n = 2) 


65.00 


57.50 


Mental Retardation (n = 6) 


52.50 


42.50 


No Label (n = 16) 


52.18 


54.68 



*Note: A GAS (or Goal Attainment Scale) converted T-score of 50 represents an acceptable outcome (that 
students learned the goal or skill). Scores of 40 or below indicate the student did not achieve an acceptable 
outcome and scores of 60 and above indicate the student’s progress exceeded expectations. 

Two of the students with mental retardation rated goals identical with their teachers, four 
of the student ratings were only one standard deviation (SD =10) above their teachers, 
and one student’s score was 3 SD (n = 30) above what the teacher rating was. Each of the 
four grade levels (K-3) had average mean GAS scores greater than 50, indicating that the 
model was effective for younger as well as older students. There were no significant 
differences on GAS scores by grade, = (1 8, N = 50) = 13.54, p = 0.76. An analysis of 
GAS scores by goal content area also yielded no significant differences, (24, N= 50) 
=20.22, p, 0.34. Forty-one of the students set an academic goal, nine students had a 
behavioral or social goal. All goals were appropriate for the particular grade level, i.e. 
students in ICindergarten set goals in counting, following directions, and writing names. 
Figure 1 
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GAS Scores by Goal Topic (Mean = so, so =io) 
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Note: Since the teachers and students both rated student goals, the scores in Figure 5 are the average of 
the two ratings 

Within academic goals, subject area goals included reading/pre-reading, (n = 16), math 
and number concepts (« = 1 1), handwriting (n = 9), and spelling (n = 5). The model was 
equally effective for each of these areas, as seen in Figure 1, with all areas yielding 
scores above 50. 

Goal and Interest Knowledge. Figure 2 depiets student responses to the goals and interest 
questions. The majority of students were able to name one or more of their own interests 
both before and after instruetion using the model, but in the three other areas students 
showed improvement after intervention. There were signifieant differenees pre-and post- 
test, f(49) = -2.22, p = .03 (two-tailed) on the paired-samples t test for the question 
eoneeming knowledge of the meaning of the word goal. Students were also able to 
provide signifieantly more goal examples t (49) = -1.95, j:? = .05 (two-tailed). In addition, 
teaehers were asked before and after using the model whether a student knew that a goal 
is something that you want to do or learn. Prior to the intervention, teaehers indieated 
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